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NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


We have to announce, that in conformity to the wishes of nu- 
merous Subscribers, ALL the PAST as well as future 
numbers of the TATLER will be sold at the reduced 
price, ONE PENNY. 





MR ABERNETHY—MR NORTHCOTE—AND THE 
KING.* 








Tax volume mentioned below is an interesting number of its series, 
and not the less welcome to us for its handsome mention of our- 
selves. There are cases in which praise, however pleasant by 
nature to us as well as to most people, gives us little gratification, 
sometimes the reverse. Praise is valuable in proportion to 
the knowledge and sincerity of the giver; and we like the fair 
spirit in which this book is got up. It is partly a compilation, com- 
bined with a good deal of original matter; and its obligations are 
always handsomely and prominently acknowledged. The volume 
contains thirty-one reasonably sized memoirs of individuals of all 
professions, who have deceased during the past year, besides a 
general biographical list carefully done. Among the most interest- 
ing notices are those of Mr Abernethy, Mrs Siddons, Mr Elliston, 
Mr Roscoe, Mr Hope, Mr Northcote, and Sir Joseph Yorke. We 
select two or three highly amusing passages respecting Northcote 
and Abernethy. It is the more pleasing to us to be able to relate 
another anecdote or two of the latter, inasmuch as we spoke some- 
what sharply of him in a former Number, and he here shines as a 
good hearted man as well as a caustic humourist :— 


** Pray, Mr Abernethy, what is a cure for gout ?” was the question 


of an indolent and luxurious citizen. ** Live upon sixpence a-day— | 


and earn it,” was th» pithy answer. 

*A scene of much entertainment once took place between our 
eminent surgeon and the famous Jobn Philpot Curran. Mr Curran, 
it seems, being personally unknown to him, had visited Mr Aber- 
nethy several times, without having had an opportunity of fully 
explaining (as he thought) the nature of his malady: at last, deter- 


mined to have a hearing, when interrupted in his story, he fixed his | 
dark bright eye on the Doctor, and said, “ Mr Abernethy, I have | 


been here on eight different days, and I have paid you eight 
different guineas; but you have never yet listened to the 
symptoms of my complaint. I am resolved, Sir, not to leave 
the room ill you satisfy me by so doing.” Struck by his 
manner,” Mr Abernethy threw himself back in his chair, and 
assuming the posture of a most indefatigable listener, exclaimed, 
in a tone of half surprise, half hamour,—* Oh, very well, sir; I am 
ready to hear you out. Go on, give me thewhole—your birth, paren- 
tage, and education. I wait your pleasure.” Upon which, Curran, 
not a whit disconcerted, gravely began : “ My name is John Philpot 
Curran. My parents were poor, but I believe honest people of 
the province of Munster, where also I was born, at Newmarket in 
the county of Cork, in the year 1750. My father being employed 
to collect the rents of a Protestant gentleman of small fortune in 
that neighbourhood, procured my admission into one of the Protes- 
tant free-schools, where [ obtained the first rudiments of my edu- 
tation. I was next enabled to enter Trinity College, Dublin, in the 
humble sphere of a sizer ;”—and so he continued for several min- 
utes, giving his astonished hearer a true but irresistibly laughable 
account of his * birth, parentage and education,” as desired, till he 
came to his illness and sufferings, the detail of which was not again 
interrupted. It is hardly necessary to add that Mr Abernethy’s 
attention to his gifted patient was, from that hour to the close of 
his life, assiduous, unremitting, and devoted. 

‘On one occasion, Mr Abernethy was highly amused with the 
course pursued by a lady who was aware of his detestation of igno- 
rant loquacity and silly affectation, Abruptly entering his consult- 
ing-room without utteriag a word, she thrust towards him her finger, 


* Tle Annual Biography and Obituary for 1832, Vol. XVI. Longman 


and Rees. 





which had received a severe injury. Mr Abernethy looked first at 
her face and then at her finger, which he dressed, and the fair 
patient instantly and silently withdrew. In a few days she called 
again, and again protruded the affected part. ‘“ Better?” asked 
Mr Abernethy.—* Better,” answered the lady: again the finger 
was dressed, and again the lady left the apartment. After several 
similar visits, at length she held out her finger free from all ban- 
dages, and, in fact, healed. ‘ Well?” enquired Mr Abernethy.— 
“ Well,” echoed the lady.—“ Upon my soul,’ Madam,” exclaimed 
the delighted surgeon, “ you are the most rational woman I ever 
met, with.” . 

‘ A yet more pleasant part of our task remains to be performed : 

it is to record the humanity and liberality of Mr Abernethy. Where 
overty and disease have prevented individuals trom waititig upon 
os in his own house for advice, he has been frequently known not 
only to visit them constantly, and at inconvenient distances, and 
without fee or reward, but generously to supply them from his own 
purse with what their wants required. More affecting instances of 
charity and generosity, seconding the utmost exertions of medical 
skill, could not be produced from the life of any of his contempora- 
ries (liberal and admirable as the conduct of many of them is) than 
from that of John Abernethy. The following is one example :— 

‘ In the year 1818, Lieutenant D fell from his horse in a 
paved street in London, and fractured his skull and arm, while his 
horse trod on his thigh, and grievously injured the limb. Mr Aber- 
nethy was the surgeon nearest to the young man’s lodgings: he was 
sent for: he came, and attended daily. After the lapse of months, 
convalescence took place amidst great weakness, when Aberacthy 
enjoined the adoption of shell-fish diet at Margate. His grateful 
patient requested information as to the amount of his pecuniary 
debt for professional aid and care. Abernethy smiled, and said, 
“ Who is that young woman ?”’—* She is my wife.”—* What is 
your rank in the army ?’—* I am a half-pay licutenant.”—* Oh! 
very well; wait till you are a general, then come and see me, and 
we'll talk about it” 

‘In the year 1812,’ says a correspondent of the Gentleman’s 
Magazine (to which publication we are also indebted for our last 
anecdote) ‘I lacerated my left tendon Achilles, and after ineffectual 
attempts at cure by other professional men, I consulted Abernethy? 
On quitting his house, I asked when my next visit sliould be paid. 
“ Your recovery will be slow,” said he: “if you do not feel 
much pain, depend upon it you are getting round; if you do feel 
much pain, then come again—but not else. I don’t want your 


money.” ’” — 


‘A certain Royal Duke was at the head of those who chaperoned 
Master Betty, the young Roscius, at the period when the furor of 
fashion made all the beau monde consider it an enviable honour to 
be admitted within throne distance of the boy actor. Amongst 
those who obtained the privilege of making a portrait of this chosen 
favourite of fortune, was Mr Northcote. 

‘ The Royal Duke to whom we allude was in the habit of taking 
Master Betty to Argyll place in his own carriage ; and there were 
usually three or four ladies and gentlemen of rank, who either 
accompanied his Royal Highness, or met him at the studio of the 
artist. 

‘ Northcote, nothing awed by the splendid coteries thus assembled, 
maintained his opinions upon all subjects that were discussed,— 
and his independence obtained for him general respect : though one 
pronouneed him a cynic ; another an eccentric ; another a humorist ; 
another a free-thinker; and the prince with manly taste in the 
nautical phrase, dubbed him a d—d honest, independent, little, old 
fellow. 

‘ One day, however, the Royal Duke, being left with only Lady 
, the Young Roscius, and the painter, and his patience being, 
perhaps, worn a little with the tedium of an unusually long sitting, 
thought to beguile an idle minute by quizzing the personal appear- 
ance of the Royal Academician. Northcote at no period of his 
life was either a buck, a blood, a fop, or a maccaroni: he soon 
despatched the business of dressing when a young man; and, as 
he advanced to a later period, he certainly could not be called a 
dandy. The loose gown in which he painted was we ee 3 comn- 
posed of shreds and patches, and might, perchance, be half a century 
old; his white hair was sparingly bestowed on each side, and his 
cranium was entirely bald. The royal visiter, standing behind him 
while he painted, first gently lifted, or rather twitched the collar of 
his gown: which Northcote resented by suddenly turning and 
expressing his displeasure by a frown. Nothing daunted, his Royal 
lighness present'y, with his finger, touched the professor’s grey 
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locks, observing, “ You do not devote much time to the toilette, I 
perceive——pray how long ?” oy a 

‘ Northcote instantly replied, “ Sir, I never allow any one to take 
personal liberties with me; i are the first whoever presumed to 
do so, and I a yce Royal Highness to recollect that I am in my 
own house.” He then resumed his painting. 

‘The Prince, whatever he thought or felt, kept it to himself; and 
remaining silent for some minutes, Mr Northcote addressed his con- 
versation to the ladies, when the Royal.Duke, gently opening the 
door of the studio, shut it after him, and walked away. 

* Northcote did not quit his post, but proceeded with the picture. 
It h ed that the Royal carriage was not ordered until five 
o’clonk ;—it was now not four. Presently the Royal Duke returned, 
re-opened the door, and said, “ Mr Northcote it rains; pray lend 
me an umbrella.” Northcote, without emotion, rang the bell: the 
servant attended, and he desired her to bring her mistress’s 
umbrella, that being the best in the house, and sufficiently hand- 
some. The Royal Duke patiently waited for it in the back 
drawing-room, the studio door still open; when, having received 
it, he again walked down stairs, attended by the female servant : 
on her opening the street door, his Royal Highness thanked her, 
and, spreading the umbrella, departed. 

‘ “Surely his Royal Highness is not gone,—I wish you would 
allow me to ask,” said Lady ——. ‘‘ Certainly his Royal Highness 
is gone,” replied Northcote ; “ but I will inquire at your instance.” 
The bell was rung again; and the servant confirmed the assertion. 

*“ Dear Mr Northcote,” said Lady , “I fear you have 
highly offended his Royal Highness.”—* Madam,” replied the 
painter, “I am the offended party.” Lady made no remark, 
except wishing that her carriage had arrived. When it came, Mr 
Northcote courteously attended her down to the hall: he bowed, 
she curtsied, and, stepping into her carriage, set off with the young 
Roscius. 

* The next day, about noon, Mr Northcote happeninz to be alone, 
—_ tap was heard, and the studio door being opened, his Royal 

igh 








ness entered. 


‘ “Mr Northcote,” said he, “ [am come to return your sister’s 
umbrella, which she was so good as to lend me yesterday.” The 
painter bowed, received it, and placed it in a corner. 

‘J brought it myself, Mr Northcote, that I might have the op- 
portunity of saying, thatjl yesterday thoughtlessly took a very unbe- 
coming liberty with you, and you properly resented it; I really am 
angry with myself, and hope you will forgive me and think no more 
of it.”” 


*“ And what did you say;” enquired the first friend to whom 
Northcote related the circumstance. “Say! Gude God! what 
would ’e have me have said? Why, nothing: I only bowed, and 
he might see what I felt. I could at the instant have sacrificed my 
life for him! Such a Prince is worthy to be a King!” The vene- 
rable painter had the gratification to live to see him a King. May 
he long remain so !” 

It is not to be expected, in a work of this description, that the 
opivions should be the same in all the articles; but where this 
allowance is asked, and conceded, in a liberal spirit, between the 
authors and the public, a passage like the following might as well 
have been omitted’ ‘The true Radical,’ says an article upon 
Archbishop Magee in the Biographical Index, ‘has no objection, 
with all his love of the lower orders, to abuse his enemies for being 
low-born.’ Now, in the first place, we do not believe that the most 
radical of the Radicals can be justly accused of charging their ene- 
mies with low birth, where there is no particular pride or assumption 
to render the charge a natural impulse; and in the second place, 
the ‘true Radical’ is surely he that sees into the rvot of such 
matters, and is for refreshing the first principles of justice towards 


all. Ss 
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ANECDOTES FROM THE MEMOIRS OF MADAME 
D’ABRANTES. 





Napotson had purchased the woods of Butard, which made a 
delightful addition to his park ; and so enchanted was he with his 
new acquisition, that on the second or third day afterwards he 
insisted on taking us all there, that Madame Buonaparte might 
inspect the pavilion, which he was disposed to make a rendezvous 
for the chase. Josephine was suffering under one of those dreadful 
head-aches which so often tortured her, poor woman! .and for which 
there was no other remedy than sleep. ‘Come, come! go with us,’ 
said the First Consul ; ‘ the air will do you good. It is the sove- 
reign remedy for all pains.’ Madame Buonaparte dared no longer 
refuse ; she sent for a hat and shawl, and she, Madame Lavalctte, 
and I, mounted an open carriage. Napoleon preceded us, with 
Bourrienne; the aide-de-camp had not been summoned for this 


| excursion, with which the First Consul was as much delighted as a 
| boy enjoying a holiday. He was on horseback, and sometimes 
| galloped before us, then came back and took his wife’s hand, as a 
| child running before its mother returns to embrace her, and then 
renews its race. No words can describe the terrors of Madame 
Buonaparte in a carriage, and it is as difficult to express my own 
| impatience when I see a want of compassion for such weaknesses ; 
they are troublesome, it is true, but are fruits of education, and no 
fault on the part of their victims, on whom they inflict a sort of 
martyrdom. Napoleon was not of my mind; he had no pity for his 
wife, and made her no concession. As this was the first time of 
our going to Butard, the postilion did not know his way, and the 
road we followed brought us to a rivulet, with banks so steep as to 
render the passage difficult for a carriage. The moment Madame 
Buonaparte descried this precipice, as she called it, she forbade him 
to proceed a step forwarder. The pricker, knowing her fears, 
answered, when interrogated, that the passage might really be 
dangerous. ‘ See there!’ cried she, ‘I will not go to Butard 
this way. Go and tell the First Consul that I am returning to 
the Chateau,—at least, unless he knows some other road ;’ and 
ordering the postilion to turn his horses, we retraced our way, 
but had not driven many yards before the First Consul rejoined 
us. ‘ What is the matter?’ said he, with that expression of coun- 
tenance peculiar to himself when anything displeased him : ‘ what is 
this new caprice about? Return from whence you came,’ added 
he, slightly touching the shoulders of the postilion with his hunting 
whip ; and setting spurs to his horse, he galloped off again; we 
found him beside the fatal rivulet, examining its pretty high banks, 
but as he had just crossed it on horseback, every one clse must 
pass it too. This little scene was the model of many I have since 
witnessed. ‘ Come,’ said Napoleon to the little lad who drove the 
carriage, ‘ a good plunge, then draw in the reins, and you are over.’ 
Madame Buonaparte uttered a piercing shriek, to which the forest 
re-echoed. ‘ You shall never keep me in the carriage. Let me out, 
Buonaparte! I entreat you in mercy! Let me out! Let me out!’ 
Weeping, and clasping her hands, she was truly an object of pity. 
Napoleon looked at her; but far from relenting, he shrugged his 
shoulder, and roughly commanded her to be silent.—*‘ It is absolute 
childishness : you shall pass, and in the carriage. —° Come, did you 
hear me ?” said he, swearing to the postilion. [saw it was time to 
interfere for myself, not without hope that the diversion might 
convince him of his error. I was pregnant, and unwilling to trust 
the life of my infant to the chances of the passage.—‘ General !’ 
said I, to the Consul, beckoning the pricker to come and open the 
door for me, ‘I am responsible for another life; I cannot stay here. 
The shock will be violent, and may not only injure, but kill me, 
said I, smiling; ‘and you do not wish that, do you, General ?— 
‘I,’ cried he, ‘do you the smallest harm! you? Alight, you are 
in the right, a jolt might do you much harm.’ And, approaching 
the carriage, he himself assisted me to descend, for he had dis- 
mounted from his horse at the commencement of the scene. En- 
couraged by the more than benevolent expression of his counte- 
nance, I ventured, perhaps ridiculously enough, to say, as he sup- 
ported me to alight; ‘ And a jolt may be very injurious to Madame 
Buonaparte, General, for if she was as I am... .. The First 
Consul looked at me with an air so amusingly stupified, that, instead 
of jumping down, I stood on the footsteps, laughing, like a young 
fool as I was, and all at once he responded my laugh in a tone so 
shrill and clear that it made us start. At length, I jumped down, 
and Napoleon, who had instantly resumed his former gravity, 
reproved me forthe imprudence of such an exertion. Then, as if 
fearful he had not been bitter enough in testifying his discontent 
| towards his wife, ‘Put up the footstep, and let the carriage pro- 

ceed,’ said he with a tone which admitted of no reply. Madame 
Buonaparte was so pale, and suffered so acutely, that I could not 
avoid saying to Napoleon, ‘ General, you appear cruel, and yet you 
are not so. Madame Buonaparte is ill, she is in a fever; I conjure 
you, suffer her to alight!’ He looked at me with an expression 
which made my blood curdle. “Madame Junot, I never loved 
remonstrances, even when a child; ask La Signora Letitia and 
Madame Permon, and consider whether I am likely to be tamed 
since.” Then, perceiving that his words, and still more his look 
and tone, almost frightened me, he added, ‘ Well, come! let me 
help you over this formidable stream, thi s frightful precipice’ When 
we had crossed, Napoleon saw that the carriage did not stir, for 
Josephine, crying as if her execution was preparing, entreated the 
postilion to stay another minute, as a condemned criminal would 
beg a reprieve. ‘ Very well, you sir, said the First Consul, ‘ do 
you chuse to obey my orders ?” 











And this time it was not lightly, 
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but with the whole streagth of his pretty little white and ‘pink 
. hand, ‘that he applied a stroke of his whip to the postilion’s 
back, who instantly whipping ‘both his horses, made them take 
the plunge, and the carriage crossed the rivulet, but with such 
difficulty that one ‘of the springs was broken, a pin loosened, | 
and the trenk so mach @amaged by the wheels as ‘to be 
‘no longer of any use. Madame Buonaparte was still worse 
used; her whole frame was disordered with pain, fear, and 
rage, and cdnscious that such passions give an interesting ex- 
pression only to young faces, she wrapped herself is a large muslin 
veil, and we were sensible only of her sobs till our arrival at Bu- 
tards when her husband, incensed at finding her still im tears, pulled 
her almost brutally out of the carriage, and dragging her to rather a 
distant part of the wood, we could hear him seolding the more 
angrily, as he had set out prepared for # joyous excursion. It 
would appear that Josephine had other reproaches to make him 
than concerned the passage of the rivulet, for I heard Napoleon 
answer her, ‘ You are a simpleton, and if you repeat such a word, 
T shall say a wicked simpleton, because you do not think what you 
are saying. And you know that T have a mortal antipathy to all 
those jeatousies that have not common sense in them. You will 
end by putting it into my head. Come! embrace me, and hold 
your tongue; you are ugly when you cry: I have told you so 
before.’ 

Our return home was melancholy, in spite of the reconci- 

Berthier had never been able to learn asingle word of a foreign 
language. And to such an extent was this carried, said Junot, that 
in Egypt it was not possible to make him say the word Para. He 
learned it, but as soon as it became necessary to place it in a phrase, 
jt was gone. Being once at Milan, and in immediate want of a tailor, 
he ordered his servant to’ fetch him one. 
standing a single word of Italian, represented to his master that he 
should lose himself in the town, and that it wes necessary to wait 
for the servant of the house. Berthier was impatient and very 
peremptory, particularly when in immediate want of anything he 
had ordered. ‘You are a blockhead,’ said he to the valet; ‘order 
the mistress of the house to come up.’ The valet brought up the 
landlady by her sleeve, for she did not, or would not understand a 
word of French. ‘ Madam,’ said Berthier, stammering, as he 
always did when he meant to make an impression, which did not 
help him at all; * Madam, I wish fora tailor.’ The landlady looked 
at him without answering. ‘ Madam,’ said Berthier, raising his 
voice to its highest pitch, that she might understand him the better, 
*I wanta tailor!’ The woman looked at him in silence, but smiled, 
and shook her head, in token of not understanding. ‘ Partleu, said 
Berthier; ‘this is rather too much! what! you don’t know what a 
tailor is? Then, taking the skirt of his own coat, and that of his 
servant, he shook first one and then the other, crying, still louder and 
louder, ‘A tailor, I say ; a tailor ;’—The landlady, who smiled at first, 
now fell a laughing; and after a while, beginning to think that her 
lodger was mad, called out to her servant as loud as she could, saying, 
‘ Ma é matto questo benedetto generale! @ matto !’—Two boys run up 
at the furious noise made by’Bertheir, their mistress, and the valet ; 
and they only increased the confusion. I went just at the moment, 
continued Junot, who related this stoty, and from the foot of the 
staircase, heard a noise sufficient to stua one; I could not under- 
stand what should cause such a tumult in‘his apartments, and hur- 
ried up stairs, thinking a friendly fist might be useful. I found him 
with a face as red as fire, and eyes stafting from their sockets, 
marching up and down the toom, vehemently exclaiming ‘ A tailor! 
atailor! It is to provoke me that they will not fetch one, they 
can hear* very well.’ To make himself bettet understood, he had 
taken off his coat, and was shaking it like a madman. When I 
went in, he threw it upon the gtound, and advancing to the landlady, 
took her by the arms, aud pulled her before him, saying, ‘ Stand 
there, old sybil!’ then shaking his two hands, which were by no 
means handsome, he said to her, ‘ What! you do not know what 
a tailor is ?? then imitating with his short thick fingers, the action 
of a pair of sc‘ isors, be cried out in a tone of despair, ‘ A tailor, I 
say; tailleur! tailleur! taillun! taillurum ?!—The sight of Junot 
overjoyed him; an explanation ensued, and when Berthier heard 
the word sartore, which he aught to have used,—‘ Pardieu!’ said 
he, putting on his coat and wiping his forelead, ‘ it was well worth 
the trouble of making me cry out like that; I asked them for a 
tailor. Well ¢ailleur, sarture ;—it means the same thing after all ; 
and besides I shewed them iny coat.’ 


* Qy. Is this word correctly translated. 


The man, not under- | 


_ 


MEPHISTOPHILES’S SONG IN FAUST. 


[Tue reader must take into consideration that this song is sung by 
a scornful devil ; and that the sage poet never ventureth upon any 


licence of speech or fancy, out of which some good is not intended 
to be drawn.—Eilit.} 


Once ‘on a time there lived a King, 
And he did keep ® flea ; 

Now he did love this little thing, 
As though his sire were he. 


The tailor came at the King’s desire, 
And he bade the man of stitches 
To make a coat for the young squire, 
And an elegant pair of breeches. 


Silks and velvets rich and rare, 
Did this little flea now put on ; 
Ribbons too on his coat he did wear, 
And an order at his button. 


A minister next was the little flea, 
And wore a star—which made his 

Brothers and sisters at court to be 
Great gentlemen and great ladies. 


They bit the court, and they bit the Queen, 
And the wretched maids of honour ; 

But not one of them all might scratch, | ween, 
Tho’ a dozen were upon her. 


Now gentlemen are more at ease, 
For nothing does prohibit ’em, 
When bitten by nasty little fleas, 
To kill them all ad libitum. T. &. 








MY EARLY DAYS. 
STANZAS 
Written under a picture taken in Childhood. 


My early days, my early days, 
Ye morning stars that linger yet ; 
And beam as dear departing rays, 
When every other star has set : 


Spray of the ocean of my life, 
Blossom of fruit all faded now ; 
Ye golden sands in old Time’s glass, 
Ye green leaves on a wither’d bough ; 


Oh ! where are ye, and where am I ? 
Where is that happy sinless child ? 
That chas’d the gaudy butterfly, 
As gay as that, and far more wild. 


Am I that bold and fearless boy, 
» That stemm’d the flood and climb’d the height ? 
All health and truth, all life and joy, 
First in the frolic or the fight. 


Ah! no—where once the sunlight shone ; 
I wander now amid the shade ; 
The hopes that led my boyhood on, 
Are wither’d all, or all betray’d. 
I cannot bear to gaze again, 
On visions that could fade so fast ; 
Nor ’mid a present scene of pain, 
Cast back a thought on blisses past. 


W. L. R. 


[We beg leave to say, that the second quatrain in these verses 
appears to us to be beautiful. As to the sentiment, perhaps after 
all, the little fighting boy was not so much better a fellow than the 
experienced and reflecting man. It is through trouble, and some- 
times through regret, that we must endeavour to get society into a 


condition better than that of untried childhood or unthinking 





youth. —Edit.) 
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INNOCENT sens = THE CHRISTMAS 
f RECREATIONS IN SCIBNCBH, 


or, 
A COMPLETE SERIES OF RATIONAL AMUSEMENT. 
the of ‘Endless Amasement,’ 
In 18mo, by nomerous Engravings. Price 3s, 6d, 
“A very val addition to ar science has just been 
mes bya = — called ‘ ores ay 
t possesses the singular advant: of only describing 
ts = ean be performed with "he aid of simple 
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London: EFFINGHAM WILSON, 8 Royal Exchange. 


THE NOVELIST’S LIBRARY; 
With Biographical and Critical Notices, 
By THOMAS ROSCOE, Esq. 
And Illustrations by Geoncr CarixsHank. 
Price only Five Shillings each. 
Publishing in Monthly Volumes, uniform with the 
Waverley Novels. 
The First Volume of this beautiful Series of Classical 
Novels contains Smollett’s ‘ Ham Clinker,’ with a Me- 
oscoe, Esq.; a fine Por- 
4 » and Four Illustrations, by George 
an 
Vol. II. contains Smollett’s ‘ Roderick Random,’ with 
Lustrations. 


ve I 
Vols. Me oa 1V. contains Smollett’s ‘ Peregrine Pickle,’ 
¢ “ . 





with ‘ 
Vols. V. and VI. Fielding’s ‘Tom Jones,’ with a Memoir 
of the Author, a fine Portrait, from an original Sketch, by 


H h, and Ei Illustrations. 
ol. VIL. contains Pielding’s ‘ Joseph Andrews,’ simi- 
larly illustrated. 


‘We are glad to observe that the novels published in 
this collection are selected with so much good taste, After 
the sickening trash which is perpetually spawned from the 
inexhaustible rfetation of modern novelists, a sight of 
the sterling works of Fielding and Smollett is a great re- 
lief. Tom Jones, Humphry Clinker, Roderick Random, 
and Peregrine Pickle, have-already appeared in this col- 
lection. The volumes are very neatly and accurately 

inted, and contain notices of the lives of Fielding and 

mollett, from the pen of Mr Roscoe. What, however, 
chiefly distinguishes this from other editions of the same 
novels is, that they are illustrated by Mr G. Cruikshank, 
who has executed the task with a degree of spirit and hu- 
mour well worthy of the subject of his pencil. Although 
Mr Cruikshank has entered into the ocd conceits of his 
authors more felicitously In some instances than in others, 
yet in no one case have the humourous scenes which the 
novelists describe suffered in the artist’s hands. His re- 
—_ of Humphry’s introduction to the Bramble 
ily is very clever. e wo-begone apy earance of Hum- 
phry excites commiseration, equal «ven to that which 
moved the squire’s breast when Clinker stood in ragged 
misery before him. The curiosity of Mrs Tabitha is seen 
getting the better of her horror over the top of her fan ; 
and if one did not know that Winifred Jenkins were 
thinking of alabaster, yet it would not be difficult to 
tell that she affected to be shocked only for the purpose 
of saving appearances. In no respect inferior is ‘ Hum- 
phry’s dragging his master ont of the water by the 
ear.’ The earnestness and fright of Humphry, and 
the astonishment and rage of Old Bramble, lying on 
his back, and lugged along by one «xr like a half- 
drowned dog, are admirably depicted. Amovg the illustra- 


tions of Roperick Ranvom, ‘ Strap’s fight at the Raven,’ | 


and ‘ Roderick threatening Gawky,’ are, perhaps, the best. 
* The Three Blac§ Hairs,’ and ‘ Tailors baffling a Bailff,’ 
in PereGrine Picxve, are both very rich: as also are 
‘ The affrighted Sentinel,’ and ‘ The Battle Royal in the 
Church-yard,’ which are among the illustrations of Tom 
Jones. The latter, excepting perhaps the fizure of Molly 
Seagrim, is faultless, and quite equal to Hogarth’s illus- 
tration of a somewhat similar scene in 'ud:bras. We 


cannot help congratulating our readers upow the republica- | 


tion of these admirable novels in so cheap and agreeabie 
aform. A single chapter of any of them is worth more than 
the whole bund!e of those contemptibls produetions of the 
silver-fork school, which are calle 


than a pert and affected waiting-maid has to te dubbed a 
lady, or a knowing prig of a footman to be called a gentle- 
man.”—T'imes, Dec. 15, 1831. 

London : Published by JAMES COCHRANE and Co., 
11 Waterloo-place, Pall-mall; and J. Andrews, 167 New 
Bond.street ; Bell and Bradfute. Edinburgh ; John Smith 
and Son, Glasgow ; W. PF. Wakeman, Dublin ; and by all 
respectable Booksellers throughout the United Kingdom. 








Signor Pacanint.—We are happy to state 
that, under the skilful treatment of Mr Norman, 
surgeon, of Bath, Signor Paganini is so far 
recovered from his late severe indisposition as 
to be able to announce a concert for Friday 
morning next at the rooms. 


— The late Mrs Renaud (formerly Mrs 
Powell), the actress, began life as a maid-ser- 
vant, in which humble capacity she lived for 
some years in the family of the late Dr Budd 
in Chatham place. 








TIME AT WHICH THE PERFORMANCES 
COMMENCE, 
Drury-lane. . ; ‘ ° 
Covent Garden . s , 


Olympic . : - . 7 o’clock, 
Queen’s ‘ ° ° § 

City é : : ‘ ‘ 

Adelpbi , } before 7. 
Surrey . , . 
Sadler’s Wells ? } } past 6. 
Coburg . ‘ 1 past 6. 


The docrs are opened half an hour before 


Paso 


* fasiionable novels,’ | 
but which have no more claim to be called ‘ fashionable’ | 


DRURY LANE. 


steak, Tragedy of 
— s 
Lady Maebeth d - Miss Phillips 
Gentlewoman - « Miss Cherry 
Duncan. . - Mr Younge 
Malcolm . « .»« Mr Brindal 
Donalbain ° + Master Baker 
Macbeth ; + «+ Mr Macready 
Banquo. . - Mr Cooper 
Rosse . - « Mr H. Wallack 
Macduff . ° + Mr Wallack 
Lenox ° : . Mr Cathie 
Fleance : - « Miss Chaplin 
Seward . + + Mr Thompson 
Hecate = ° Mr Phillips 
Three Witches, Messrs W. Farren, J. Russell, and 
Mr Harley. 


After which, a Grand Christmas Comic Pantomime, 


called 

Harlequin & Little Thumb. 
Little Thum : + Miss Marshall 
Zelinda (afterwards Columbine) | Miss Baseke 
Lorenzo (afterwards Harlequin) Mr Howell 
Count Manfred (aft. Pantaloon) Mr Bartlett 
Scamperini (afterwards Clown) Mr Southby 
Synopsis of the Scenery. 
Scene L A Forest, with View of the Ogre’s 
Castle.—IL. A Room in Gaffer Thumb’s Cottage.— 
Tif. Splendid Hall in the Ogre’s Castle.—IV. Out- 
side of Gaffer Thumb's Cottage.—V. Another part 
of the Forest, with Mount Aetna in distance.—VI. 
Spacious Dining-Room in the Ogre’s Castle—VII. 
Water-Mill near Canterbury.—VIII. An English 
Sea-Port.—IX. Milliner's, Tobacconist’s, and Doc- 
tor’s Shop; arrival of the Cholera Morbus—X. * My 
Lady’s Bed Chamber.’—X1. Woody Landscape and 
Gypsey Tent.— XII. Exhibition of the Gigantic 
Whale.—XIII. Exterior of the King’s Theatre.— 
XIV. Interior of the King’s Theatre.—XV. Stan- 
field’s Grand Diorama.—X VI. Painter’s Mouse and 
Groc*r’s Shop—X VI. Interior of Artist’s Room.— 
XVIII. Turnpike Gate and Highgate Tunnell.— 
XIX. Inside of Gaffer Thumb’s Cottage.—XX. The 
Feast of the Fairies. 
Description of the New and Splendid Diorama, De- 

signed and painted by Mr Sranrietp. 

No 1. the Grand Canal —2. The Church of Santa 
Maria della Salute —3. The Dogano.—4. St Geor- 
gio Maggiore.—5. The Lido.—6. The Lagunes, at 
Night.—7. The Bridge of Sighs, by Moonlight.— 
8. The Piazza de San Marco. —9. The Ducal 
Palace. 

To-morrow, Rob Roy ; and the Pantomime. 

On Wednesday, My Own Lover; and the Pan- 
tomime. 
| On Thursday, Love in a Village ; she Pantomime. 


ADELPHI. 


Mr Buckstone’s Burletta, called 
Victorine. 

The principal Characters by Mis Yates, and Mrs 
Fitzwilliam, Messrs Yates, J. Reeve, Hemming~, 
Buckstone, and O, Smith. 




















| After which, a New Pantomime, called 


Harlequin and Little 


| Bo=Peen. 

Columbine Miss Griffichs 

| Harlequin P - Mr Gibson 

| Pantaloon . . - Mr Brown 
Clown P ‘ . Mr Sanders 


Whirligig . - Mr King 


To conclude with 


Freaks and Follies. 
QUEEN’S. 


A Dramatic Anecdote, from the French, entitled 


The Female Spy- 

The Characters by Mrs T. Hill, Mr Hooper, Mr 
Attwood, Mr Dillon, Mr Davis, and Mr Norton. 
After which, a Pantomimica) dish, entitled 
The World Turned Up= 
side Down. 








Columbine R - . Mrs Kirby 
Harlequin. ; . Mr Kirby 
Paniatoon . Mr Hcileyoak 
Clown » « Mr Hoge 


To conciude with the Melo-Drama, entitled 





he time of commencing. , 


Published by R. Seton, at the Tatler Office, 26 Bryd 


4 Catherine street, Strand: at 


are to be addressed) ; sold by Onwuyn, 
yender, Birchin lane; Cuainke, 21 Finch lane, Cornhil 
Theatrical Agent. ly Broad court, Long Acre 
lane, Corner of Russell court ; 


ADVERTISEMENT: 


Lueyp 


D. Hi1.ToN, & Penton street, Pentonville; and 
S received at the Office, 2% Brydges street ; and by Messrs C. aud 


Dae Maid of Genoa. 
Julietta - : » Mrs Kisby 
| Antonio ‘ ) 


« Mr Norton 


sBERS’ tibrary, Old Bond street; b 
1; STRANGE, Paternoster row; WATLING, 409 Strand: 
+ 42 Frith street, Soho; Tow tinson, | 


THEATRICALS FOR. THIS EVENING, 


es Street, Covent Garden: 


y CHAPPEL; WiLsun, Koval Rachange ; 


COVENT: GARDEN. 


Suakspeane’s Tragedy of 
Romeo and Juliet. 





Juliet 


. - Miss F. Kemble 
Lady Capulet . © « « Mrs Lovell 
Nurse ‘ 3 . Mrs Gibbs 
Prince Escalus - « Mr Henry 
Paris , ° - Mr Duruset 
Montague - « Mr Turnour 
Capulet ; ‘ Mr Egerton 
Romeo Fe p . MrJ. Mason 
Mercutio F - « MrC. Kemble 
Benvolio . ‘ » Mr Baker 
Tybalt ‘ - «+ Mr Diddear 
Friar Lawrence . Mr Warde 
Friar John . - « Mr Mears 
Apothecary : . Mr Meadows 
Peter . ; - « Mr Keeley 


After which, a New Grand Prema 
Hop o’ My Thum 
Little Jack 'P é v Miss Poole : 
Columbine . Miss Davis 
Harlequin . Mr Eller 


Clown Oe ue Signor Paulo 
Pantaloon . - Mr Turnour 
Lacquey patch » «+ MrF. Sutton 


Synopsis of the Scenery. 
Scene I, ssletier of Lise Bala.—11. The Ogre’s 

Castle on Draig y Can.—Ill The Brazen Bridge 

over Dreg y Nan.—1V. The Ogre’s Grand Kitchen, 

—V. Pont y Monach, or the Devil’s Bridge.—VI. 

Liwyu of Nannan, or the Haunted Oak.—VII. The 

Brazen Castie.—VIIl. ‘The Ogre’s Vaults of Riches, 

—1X. Hop o' My ‘Thumb's Home, which is trans 

formed into Scene X. Thumb Palace.—XI. Llyn 

Ogwen.—XIL. Landscape and Inn; Sign, the Prinee 

of Waies.—XIH. The Interior of the Pavilion at 

Charing Cross—X1V. Outside of the Shop of Tim 

felescope, Optician, &c. (by Moonlight).— XV. 

The Nabob’s Pleasure Grounds —XVI. A Rural 

Farm, near London. — XVII. The Local Cosmo- 

rama—X VIII. The Gateway of the Public House, 

the Fighting Cocks.— XIX. The Launch of the 

Thunderer at Woolwich. —XX. The Illuminated 

Grove, in which Herr Cline will appear on the Tight 

Rope.—XXI. The Temple of the Genius of the 

Harp. ; 

The Local Cosmorama, (painted by the Messrs 
Gutrves) represents the progress of their Majesties 
and Suite, in the Royal Shallop, to the Opening of 
the New London Bridge; comprising the Views 
of Waterloo Bridge, Somerset House, the Temple 
Gardens, Blackfriars Bridge, and the New London 
Bridge, as it appeared on the Ist of August 1831. 





To-morrow, Old and Young ; 
and the Millerand His Meu. 

On Wednesday, Cinderella. 

Ou Thursday, ‘The School for Scandal. 

On Friday, Rob Roy Macgregor. 


the Pantomime ; 








ROYAL OLYMPIC. 


The Bu letta of 








The Chaste Salute. 
Madame Thibaut - Miss Forde 
| Colonel Derville Mr Horn 
| After which, | 
| Gervase Skinner, 
| Gervase Skinner ~ «+ Mr Liston 


To which will be added, the Burletta of 


I’ll b r 4 
Mr Placid st You: swecond: 


| To conclude with a new Burlesque Burletta, entitled 


Olympic Devils! 


Orpheus - Madame Vestris 
, Eurydice ° - Miss Forde 
Proserpine ‘ - Miss Fi:zwalter 








SURREY. 
A New Drama, entitled 
The Wesper Bell. 
The Principal Characters by Mrs West, Miss 


| Scott, Miss Nicol, Messrs Cobha:n, Elton, D, Pitt, 
| Osbaldiston, and Mr Ransford. 
| 


After which, 


Mariette. 
| Mariette Mrs West 
To conclnde with a New Comic Pantomime, called 


‘Old 
Columbine 

| Harlequin 
Clo Vii 


) ' 
] anteioon 


ing Cote!” 
. ~ Mlle. Rosier 
Mr Honner 
. - M.H.Granmer 
Mr Asbury 


(to whom all books, 


and communications for the Editor 
fHOMAS, News 
BUCKNALL, 2 King street, Covent Garden ; 
aibrary, Great Newport street; 

y all Booksellers and Newsmeu. 


W. REYNELL, at the Printing Ufice. 45 Broad street, Golden square. 


Tunnownr, 
Hanis, Bowstreet: I. TiERNAY, 74 Drury 
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